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PREFATORY NOTE 

HESE three lectures were delivered at the Rice Insti- 

tute on December 7, 8, and 9, 1943. The lectures were 
made possible, anonymously, by friends of the late Stockton 
Axson, and were intended as a memorial to that great 
teacher. Stockton Axson, with whom I was associated as 
pupil and colieague at Princeton University during the first 
decade of this century, was not only a great teacher but a 
man of delightful literary and personal culture, charming 
manners, and of the most chivalrous character. The gracious 
act of his friends reflects the high honor in which he was 
held in his community during the many years of his connec- 
tion with the Rice Institute. 

In this course of lectures, partly because of the serious- 
ness of our time, a time when the minds of all of us are oc- 
cupied with our country’s cause and its affairs and when our 
armed forces have been sent to the ends of the earth on mis- 
sions of life and death; and partly because my earlier ex- 
perience enabled me to know how keenly the cultivated and 
gifted gentleman in whose honor these lectures were insti- 
tuted was interested in the humanity of Shakespeare—be- 
cause of these reasons, mainly, I have devoted these lectures 
to the moral aspects of Shakespeare’s genius. I have not 
meant to neglect, still less to deprecate, the study of Shake- 
speare’s art; but absorption in current interests made me 
wish to follow a different line. 

I have had a growing conviction through the years that 
it is a mistake to regard Shakespeare primarily as an imita- 
tor of his predecessors in the drama and as a mere borrower 
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of the current thought of his age. It is far truer to regard 
him from his earliest appearance to the end of his dramatic 
career as an innovator and discoverer, not only of dramatic 
forms and effects, but of profound significances in human 
life; in other words, to think of him, as we think of Bacon, 
as an original thinker whose works are an apparently inex- 
haustible source of truth. These lectures were developed 
from the belief that Shakespeare was not so much an imi- 
tator of the works of others, not so much an unaccountable 
mystical force, as a leader of his age operating in normal 
fashion in the perfecting of his own art and that of Eliza- 
bethan drama. An earlier stage of this work is to be found 
in my paper, ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Development as a Dramatist 
in the Light of his Experience,” published in Studies in Phi- 
lology, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 226-238. 


HARDIN CRAIG. 


University of North Carolina 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
NORMAL WORLD 


I 
THE CENTER OF PROBABILITY 


ISHOP BUTLER remarks that probability is the very 
guide of life. He knew that in human life there is al- 

most nothing rarer than certainty. The farthest extension 
of probability is called proof, but proof is possible only in 
one area of human thought, the area of mathematics and 
experimental science. It may of course be said that outside 
of the experimental sciences high degrees of probability 
may be arrived at in some of the social sciences where it is 
possible to use the statistical method and limited forms of 
experimentation. The whole world in which man lives has 
only probability as its guide and reason as its agent. Wisdom 
is the ability to judge soundly and deal sagaciously with 
knowledge as it relates to human life and conduct. Solomon 
says that wisdom is more precious than rubies. It is pretty 
obvious that in order to come to an understanding of life 
the field must not be limited and the thinking mind must not 
be narrowed. Nothing less than the broad and frank con- 
sideration of the whole field of our lives will yield what we 
call wisdom. The system of record enables us to use, not 
only the wisdom of our own world, but the wisdom of ages. 
And out of this arises an occasion for our continued and 
continual study of Shakespeare, for Shakespeare, more than 
any writer, ancient or modern, whose works have been pre- 
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2 Shakespeare and the Normal World 


served, has presented us a normal, inclusive, interpreted 
picture of man on earth. The whole of human life is not in 
Shakespeare, but what is there seems to be part and parcel 
of the thing itself. Another and more formal way of saying 
what I have said, although at first it may not seem so, is to 
say that Shakespeare established a type form of Eliza- 
bethan drama. His earlier contemporaries, such as Mar- 
lowe, Greene, and Heywood, were also untrammeled in 
their consideration of human life, but they lacked Shake- 
speare’s penetrating insight, his breadth and his artistic 
power, so that it was left for Shakespeare to develop drama 
into an inclusive and revealing picture of human life as we 
believe it actually is. In other words, Shakespeare was the 
Bacon of literature. He was as great a discoverer and ana- 
lyst in the field of human life and its relations as Bacon was 
in the field of natural sciences. 

Now, what happens, we may ask, when writers and audi- 
ences content themselves with something less than the 
whole? When writers adopt definite theories about the 
nature of man and his existence and the audience appealed 
to is not a representative cross-section but only a single class 
or segment of society? In such a case we have something 
less than a convincing probability. Let us grant, to begin 
with, that this is not primarily a question of artistic skill 
or of interest. It is merely a matter of the whole truth as 
against a part of the truth or a falsification. One thing that 
writers and their readers do in pursuit of such restricted 
revelations is to think of the world as better and happier 
than it is. They build themselves ivory towers, and litera- 
ture becomes a means of escape. 

Another thing they do is to conceive of the world as worse 
than it is when judged according to the best opinions of 
human creatures dead and alive. Why they do this is, more 
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or less, their concern. Their own experience including their 
health and their inheritance makes them see the world as 
an affair of tooth and claw, let us say, or an affair of ignor- 
ance, illness, filth, vice, and sin. Out of it they get the satis- 
faction of the satirist, the advocate, or the revealer of 
ignored yet palpable aspects of truth. 

One of these typical worlds might be described as too 
good and the other as too bad; the one superficial, the other 
submerged in a deep dark sea of sordid detail. But there 
is another which we like to think, with perhaps a proper 
warrant, is the normal, ordinary attitude of both writers 
and readers, according to which a place is found for the 
variety and complexity of life on earth. This we might 
describe as the acceptance of the ordinary. Of course there 
is much of the extraordinary within the ordinary and this 
must be accepted too. I recall that as a student I heard 
Woodrow Wilson explain and defend a definition of genius 
as the possession of ordinary powers to an extraordinary 
degree. So that the ordinary is not to be thought of as un- 
interesting, although I am aware that both by old and young 
it is habitually so regarded. It might be put this way in the 
form of a question: are you willing to accept yourself as 
your portion, your family as a human family, your com- 
munity as a civilized community, your church as a true 
church, and to remain on friendly terms with yourself, your 
family, your community, and your church, neither idolizing 
nor condemning your environment, for these things make 
up.a large part of your environment? 

If this be your attitude, you will have the attitude of 
Shakespeare. His great later contemporaries all deserted 
his quite general position, and all devoted their undoubtedly 
magnificent powers to special aspects of the field of human 
life for the sake of giving pleasure to special sections of 
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society. Marston and Jonson went in for satire; Tourneur 
and Webster for the psychology of terror; Middleton and 
Ford for abnormal relations in society. And, as we say, the 
art form degenerated. But it was not artistic skill in the 
writing of drama which degenerated; it was the truth and 
the breadth of the appeal to our best sense of probability. 
It must be said that Shakespeare had gone about as far on 
the open road as a man could go, and that it was almost 
necessary for his successors to resort, like Christian in Pil- 
grim’s Progress, to Bypath Meadow. 

This can be best understood by a consideration of Shake- 
speare’s relation to tragedy. Tragedy may be said to de- 
pict the struggle of man against his environment. Ever since 
the first primate raised a hand to pluck his food or to resist 
his enemies man has been engaged in this struggle. Al- 
though the devices of prudence may have enabled him to 
shield his offspring against the world or make it possible 
for them to whistle idly and securely while the world goes 
by, the exemption has never become complete. Although 
defenses against the external forces of cruelty and compe- 
tition may be built, they are still insecure, and, especially, 
no adequate protection has been found against those enemies 
which reside within the bosom of every man, those sins of 
omission and commission from which we pray to be de- 
livered. Participation in the conflict or liability to suffer 
from it through nonparticipancy may be said to be ever 
present to all men. Every man is in some degree affected and 
any man may be sternly called to battle. Hamlet, happy and 
favored in youth, that loyal son, that Wittenberg humanist, 
that “glass of fashion and the mould of form,” “the ob- 
serv’d of all observers,” is put to the test, and it is notable 
that his disgust at life is his first and greatest enemy. We 
merely ask, ““Hlow does he meet the test ?” 
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Shakespearean tragedy rests on the conception that we 
live in a world hung in chains over chaos. It teaches that 
life is at best a painful effort, a struggle with nature, even 
with nature within oneself. Nature has a purpose and laws, 
but they do not include our happiness or seem to be our 
purpose and laws. Tragedy reveals in man an inherent pas- 
sion for justice, but it does not say that justice prevails. On 
the contrary, man must prostrate himself before the un- 
known, for there is evil not of man’s making abroad in the 
world. Chance and accident take a hand in the game. Even 
character is‘a minor matter, since the likenesses of men are 
far greater than their differences. “Such things happened 
to him; they may happen to me,” we say. In the larger sense 
calamity includes and obliterates deserving. Character it- 
self is an accident of fate. To be sure, Shakespeare uses 
accident and fate but sparingly, and yet Friar John is held 
up by the quarantine on his way to Mantua and fate makes 
on the admirable Cordelia the one demand she could not 
satisfy. 

It is obvious that evil is the disturber of the order of the 
world, is the main source of convulsion. The primordial 
power of God is creation, and with creation redemption is 
associated from the beginning. Evil is negation and destruc- 
tion. It is abnormal and ultimately self-destroying, but the 
eradication of evil is inevitable and often carries destruc- 
tion of the good along with the bad. It is an application of 
God’s eternal method of trial and error. Iago’s creed is 
absolute egotism. He has a superiority complex which makes 
him entertain a cold contempt for the world. He demands 
satisfaction for his sense of power. His amour propre has 
been affronted, and he tries to make egotism and inhumanity 
prevail; but he is destroyed by love, the very earthly power 
whose existence he had denied. He made no allowance for 
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the fact that Emilia loved her mistress. King Lear stages 
a conflict in the world between the powers of good and evil 
ona scale so vast that it defies imagination. Life in the world 
is prey to offensiveness, and the tragic issue arises out of 
environment. Galsworthy describes the situation thus: 
“Mystery enwraps the cause, the origin, the end of life, 
yea, even of human life. And the acceptance of that mystery 
brings a certain dignity to existence.” 

Our revolt is the measure of our souls, and man becomes 
noble only by resisting. From the heart of failure tragedy 
plucks the conviction that human beings are greater than 
they know. Tragedy solves nothing, but it gives a newborn 
vision. Passion reveals in its heated mood reaches of the 
human spirit which go beyond the scope of science. Mac- 
beth, who identifies himself with evil, destroys the world 
and yet is man enough to confront the destruction he has 
wrought. There is no spectacle so appalling as the convic- 
tion that life is an affair of absolute inconsequence, “‘a tale 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,” 
and yet Macbeth grandly looks despair in the face. The 
tragic hero must be great enough to reveal the possibilities 
of human nature, even though his greatness may mysteri- 
ously ruin him. In any case, his actions must be expressive 
of him himself if he is to present the spectacle of tragic 
calamity. A. C. Bradley’s tragic hero is a man who is no 
eccentric, but one who possesses to a heightened degree the 
qualities of an ordinary man, and he says that from tragedy 
arise hope for man, reverence for man, wonder at the 
strange world in which man plays his part, and awe at the 
spectacle of the unknown forces that surround him. The 
tragic hero is a man such as we are, apparently the master 
of his fate in his own world, on whom an unknown world 
mysteriously encroaches. Othello is romantic and imagina- 
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tive and possessed of a force like a commotion of the ele- 
ments, is normal in his humanity, and yet sinks into ruin in 
some sense because of his virtues. 

An explanation of this mystery does exist, but no man has 
been able to grasp it completely. Shakespeare goes farthest 
of all sages and seers, so far indeed that one is in danger 
of losing his way in his intricate paths of human nature; 
but Shakespeare does not go all the way. A. C. Bradley tells 
us that he is more like Fielding and Scott than he is like 
Shelley and Wordsworth, that he was broad, disinterested, 
sympathetic, more gay than grave, not greatly interested 
in ideas as such, although full of hatred of servility, insin- 
cerity, ingratitude, and unforgiving sternness. Only Hamlet, 
he says, of Shakespeare’s characters, could have written the 
plays. This means that first of all Shakespeare is a seeker 
after truth, but it is not said that even Shakespeare is per- 
fect. 

What we see in Shakespeare is not a special quality of 
his. It was the primary trait of the English Renaissance 
of which he was the greatest exponent and ornament. 
The Renaissance, as a whole and particularly as it mani- 
fested itself in England, was a period of history during 
which men were disposed to accept this world as God’s 
world. Their conception was both formal and religious. 
The universe seemed an ordered system in which man’s 
place and his duties were ascertainable. It was a world in 
which something could be done. The philosophy of Aristotle 
was still in the minds of Renaissance men, and Epicurean- 
ism, Stoicism, Scepticism, criticism, and scientific investi- 
gation had as yet taken no deep hold. The full teachings 
of mediaeval Christianity as established by St. Thomas 
Aquinas and somewhat modified by John Calvin were still 
the guide of life, so that it comes about that Shakespeare 
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is fairly to be regarded as the greatest poet of the Renais- 
sance and, quite generally speaking, the greatest poet of 
Christianity. 

The world that Shakespeare beheld was a world of very 
broad and liberal features, and this world his transcendent 
genius proceeded to depict. Shakespeare’s world was like 
a family made up of all sorts and conditions of men. It 
had ranks and classes, but no idea that any human creature 
was not a child of God. There were, moreover, few pre- 
conceptions as to the nature of man. Virtue was following 
nature, which was in harmony with the law of God, and 
vice was departing from it. Vice was a violation of our 
nature. Passions had their power, but they had no principle 
in them possessing authority. The authority rested in con- 
science. Had conscience strength as it had right, it would 
absolutely govern the world. On these bases then Shake- 
speare presents us with men as he had seen them and was 
willing for them to be. They are not types, although they 
have general as well as special significance. Their actions 
too have significance rather than typicality. Human action 
in Shakespeare is not patterned. He does not say, “You 
will find human life like this’; he says, “These are things 
you will see. Go out and see for yourselves.” 

There is little or nothing in Shakespeare we would 
recognize as modernity—no cynicism, no sophistication, no 
unwarranted assumption of intellectual superiority. He 
shows us ordinary men in different walks of life who have 
had misfortune and wish to change it. Because they wish 
to change it, they are about to be punished or merely 
obliterated as if they had never been. He shows us that 
there is good in ordinary men and women and shows us 
what that good is. Men are hard and mean or soft and 
foolish in one way or another or in many ways, but Shake- 
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speare reveals them as men. He tells us that there is sadness 
in being a man, but that it is also a proud thing; and 
makes clear what the pride of it is until we cannot help 
feeling it. Even in degradation, if a man is a man in 
Shakespeare, we know it. Shakespeare seems to plead for 
single individuals, but he is really pleading for all mankind. 
He repeats endlessly the story of fame’s little day and 
also the story of how even dishonor and ignominy are 
relative and temporary. In the range of action he seems 
to say, “And one to me are shame and fame.” Shakespeare 
tells how in this long journey people get tricked and trapped 
and mistake fool’s gold for pure gold, or how they really 
find El Dorado—usually too late to open a mine—but 
always the disappointing journey is a great journey. 

We therefore find in Shakespeare, as in life, the young 
and the old, the rich and the poor, the virtuous and the 
vicious, about which conditions Shakespeare actually be- 
lieved, as I think you do, that any man may be virtuous 
or vicious as he chooses. 

Let us look at a few of the pictures in the gallery: 
What Arthur says in King John to Hubert to deter him 
from his cruel deed of blinding the young prince, displays 
that logic of childhood which puts matters on a strictly 
personal basis and earnestly balances small things with 
great. 


Arthur. 
Have you the heart? When your head did but ache, 
I knit my handkercher about your brows, 
The best I had, a princess wrought it me, 
And I did never ask it you again; 
And with my hand at midnight held your head, 
And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time, 
Saying, ‘What lack you?’ and ‘Where lies your grief?’ 
Or, ‘What good love may I perform for you?’ 
Many a poor man’s son would have lien still 
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And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you; 

But you at your sick service had a prince. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love 

And call it cunning: do, an if you will: 

If heaven be pleased that you must use me ill, 
Why then you must. Will you put out mine eyes? 
These eyes that never did nor never shall 

So much as frown on you. (IV, i, 41-58) 


What the young king Edward V says in Richard III about 
his ideals as king is the very budding of aspiration, ex- 
pressive of the will to do and the elevation of the mind 
which characterizes his youthful ambition, although about 
it all hangs the naiveté of childhood: 


Prince. That Julius Caesar was a famous man; 
With what his valour did enrich his wit, 
His wit set down to make his valour live: 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror; 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life. 
T'll tell you what, my cousin Buckingham,— 
Buck. What, my gracious lord? 
Prince. An if I live until I be a man, 
Ill win our ancient right in France again, 
Or die a soldier, as I lived a king. (III, i, 84-93) 


Romeo’s outburst in sonnet-form when he beholds Juliet 
in Romeo and Juliet is an ultimate and convincing testimony 
to the existence among human beings of possibilities of 
love and of love at first sight, capable of being denied only 
by those unhappy spirits who have never loved at all: 


Rom. (To a Servingman) What lady is that, which doth enrich 
the hand 


Of yonder knight? 
Serv. I know not, sir. 
Rom.  , she doth teach the torches to burn bright! 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear; 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows. 
The measure done, I’ll watch her place of stand, 
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And, touching hers, make blessed my rude hand. 
Did my heart love till now? forswear it, sight! 
For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night. 

(I, v, 43-55) 


The words of Hermione under accusation in The Winter’s 
Tale are the words of self-respecting miatrons—mothers 
and wives—who in the allotment of the woes of human life 


have as a class perhaps the largest share of troubles and 
responsibilities : 


Herm. 


Since what I am to say must be but that 

Which contradicts my accusation and 

The testimony on my part no other 

But what comes from myself, it shall scarce boot me 
To say ‘not guilty’: mine integrity 

Being counted falsehood, shall, as I express it, 
Be so received. But thus: if powers divine 
Behold our human actions, as they do, 

I doubt not then but innocence shall make 

False accusation blush and tyranny 

Tremble at patience. You, my lord, best know, 
Who least will seem to do so, my past life 

Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 

As I am now unhappy; which is more 

Than history can pattern, though devised 

And play’d to take spectators. For behold me 

A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 

A moiety to the throne, a great king’s daughter, 
The mother to a hopeful prince, here standing 
To prate and talk for life and honour ’fore 
Who please to come and hear. For life, I prize it 
As I weigh grief, which I would spare: for honour, 
’Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I stand for. (III, ii, 23-46) 


There are professional soldiers still in the world, men 
whose trade has made them at once cynical and utterly 
faithful. Such is Enobarbus in Antony and Cleopatra: 


Eno. 


Now he’ll outstare the lightning. To be furious, 
Is to be frightened out of fear; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge; and I see still, 
A diminution in our captain’s brain 
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Restores his heart: when valour preys on reason, 
It eats the sword it fights with. I will seek 
Some way to leave him. (III, xiii, 194-201) 


It is the disillusioned soldier who speaks, but Enobarbus 
is loyal at heart, and when he has committed his act of 
desertion his conscience breaks his heart: 


Eno. 


O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 

The poisonous damp of night disponge upon me, 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 

May hang no longer on me: throw my heart 
Against the flint and hardness of my fault; 
Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 
And finish all foul thoughts. O Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 

Forgive me in thine own particular; 

But let the world rank me in register 

A master-leaver and a fugitive. (IV, ix, 11-22) 


Mistress Quickly is a silly old woman, but we leave her 
with the impression that silly old women have lived and 
have a right to live: 


Pist. 


Bard. 


Host. 


No; for my manly heart doth yearn. 

Bardolph, be blithe; Nym, rouse thy vaunting veins: 
Boy, bristle thy courage up; for Falstaff he is dead, 
And we must yearn therefore. 


Would I were with him, wheresome’er he is, either in heaven or 
in hell! 

Nay, sure he’s not in hell: he’s in Arthur’s bosom, if ever man 
went to Arthur’s bosom. A’ made a finer end and went away an 
it had been any christom child; a’ parted even just between twelve 
and one, even at the turning o’ the tide: for after I saw him 
fumble with the sheets and play with flowers and smile upon his 
fingers’ ends, I knew there was but one way; for his nose was as 
sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields. ‘How now, Sir 
John! quoth I: ‘what, man! be o’ good cheer.’ So a’ cried out 
‘God, God, God!’ three or four times. Now I, to comfort him, 
bid him a’ should not think of God; I hoped there was no need to 
trouble himself with any such thoughts yet. So a’ bade me lay 
more clothes on his feet: I put my hand into the bed and felt 
them, and they were as cold as any stone; then I felt to his knees, 
and they were as cold as any stone, and so upward and upward, 
and all was as cold as any stone. Henry V, (Il, iii, 2-28) 
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It was a dull day at the Boar’s-Head Tavern. Sir John 
Falstaff, who feels the dullness deeply, finds an outlet for 
his well known exuberance only in a gratuitous attack on 


poor befuddled Bardolph: 


Fal. 


Bard. 


Fal. 


Bard. 


Fal. 


Bard. 


Fal. 


Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely since this last action? do 
I not bate? do I not dwindle? Why, my skin hangs about me like 
an old lady’s loose gown; I am withered like an old applejohn. 
Well, I'll repent, and that suddenly, while I am in some liking; 
I shall be out of heart shortly, and then I shall have no strength 
to repent. An I have not forgotten what the inside of a church is 
made of, I am a peppercorn, a brewer’s horse: the inside of a 
church! Company, villainous company, hath been the spoil of me. 
Sir John, you are so fretful, you cannot live long. 

Why, there it is: come sing me a bawdy song; make me merry. 
I was as virtuously given as a gentleman need to be; virtuous 
enough; swore little; diced not above seven times a week; ... 
paid money that I borrowed, three or four times; lived well and 
in good compass: and now I live out of all order, out of all 
compass. 

Why, you are so fat, Sir John, that you must needs be out of all 
compass, out of all reasonable compass, Sir John. 

Do thou amend thy face, and I’ll amend my life: thou art our 
admiral, thou bearest the lantern in the poop, but ’tis in the nose 
of thee; thou art the Knight of the Burning Lamp. 

Why, Sir John, my face does you no harm. 

No, Pll be sworn; I made as good use of it as many a man doth 
of a Death’s-head or a memento mori: I never see thy face but 
I think upon hell-fire and Dives that lived in purple; for there 
he is in his robes, burning, burning. (1 Henry IV, III, iii, 1-36) 


Shakespeare has placed in the gallery of the world’s 
fiction the picture of an out-and-out rogue. After this rogue 
has sung, ‘‘When daffodils begin to peer,’ he describes 
himself and tells his name. 


My traffic is sheets; when the kite builds, look to lesser linen. My 
father named me Autolycus; who being, as I am, littered under Mercury, 
was likewise a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. With die and drab 
I purchased this caparison, and my revenue is the silly cheat. Gallows 
and knock are too powerful on the highway: beating and hanging are 
terrors to me: for the life to come, I sleep out the thought of it. (The 
Winter’s Tale, IV, iii, 23-31) 


14. Shakespeare and the Normal World 


These passages are illustrative of Shakespeare’s illim- 
itable sympathies with men. I remember that they were 
favorites of Stockton Axson’s. They seem to reflect for 
us here tonight, not only the catholicity of Shakespeare’s 
world, but the winning humor and generous spirit of our 
former friend and associate. 

It is obvious then that Shakespeare presents us with 
all sorts and conditions of men and that they are real men. 
There is also another thought related to this that in this 
first lecture in the series I need to ask you to consider. It 
concerns the normality of Shakespeare’s ethical thought 
and has been given admirable expression by Coleridge. 
With a paragraph from his Lectures on Shakespeare | 
shall close: 


Keeping at all times in the high road of life. Shakespeare has no 
innocent adulteries, no interesting incests, no virtuous vice;—he never 
renders that amiable which religion and reason alike teach us to detest, 
or clothes impurity in the garb of virtue, like Beaumont and Fletcher, 
the Kotzebues of the day. Shakespeare’s fathers are roused by ingrati- 
tude, his husbands stung by unfaithfulness; in him, in short, the affec- 
tions are wounded in those points in which all may, nay, must, feel. Let 
the morality of Shakespeare be contrasted with that of the writers of 
his own, or the succeeding, age, or of those of the present day, who 
boast their superiority in this respect. No one can dispute that the 
result of such a comparison is altogether in favour of Shakespeare ;— 
even the letters of women of high rank in his age were often coarser 
than his writings. If he occasionally disgusts a keen sense of delicacy, 
he never injures the mind; he neither excites, nor flatters, passion, in 
order to degrade the subject of it; he does not use the faulty thing for 
a faulty purpose, nor carries on warfare against virtue, by causing 
wickedness to appear as no wickedness, through the medium of a mor- 
bid sympathy with the unfortunate. In Shakespeare vice never walks 
as in twilight; nothing is purposely out of its place;—he inverts not the 
order of nature and propriety,—does not make every magistrate a 
drunkard or glutton, nor every poor man meek, humane, and temperate; 
he has no benevolent butchers, nor any sentimental rat-catchers. 


II 
THE RANGE OF ACTION 


E have to make of the word environment a very 
broad term. It must include a man’s inheritance, his 
physical constitution, his education, the social and the nat- 
ural forces that impinge upon him, and also that group of 
qualities, however derived, that constitute his proper self— 
character, tastes, and spirit. There are forces in the en- 
vironment which may destroy a man or establish him, and, 
in either case, it is fair to describe the life of every human 
being as a struggle. Sometimes no doubt the struggle is 
easy, sometimes evaded, but it is always present. To be 
defeated in battle because of incompetency, cowardice, or 
inertness is nevertheless to participate in a battle. 
Shakespeare believed, and normally you and I believe, 
at least in practice, that man has some chance to shape his 
environment and to adapt himself to it. And indeed there 
is some reason for this belief to be derived from what we 
know of man’s life on earth. May I use theological words 
to express this belief? Creation and redemption are con- 
comitant powers of God from the beginning. Not only 
does God shape and create, but He also heals both in the 
physical and the spiritual realm. In the physical world we 
see everywhere the process of natural repair. Wounds heal, 
the scars of battle are removed from the land by rain and 
vegetation, the flowers grow on the graves of the dead. In 
the realm of the spirit we call this redemptive power the 
grace or the mercy of God. Time does raze out a rooted 
15 
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sorrow from the mind, sin is forgiven, and man redeemed. 
Over against creation and redemption are inanition and 
destruction. Within this area of combat man seems to him- 
self to be an agent and, in some sense, an original force. 
He believes, I think wisely, that he can come to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty. Man is thought of as a pawn, 
an agent, or an original force, and perhaps he is all of 
these things. In any case, from this mid-region between 
creation and redemption on the one side, and vacuous idle- 
ness and destruction on the other, arises man’s claim to be 
the possessor of free will. We must conclude, pragmatically 
at least, that man can initiate action or refuse to act. 

We can never appreciate the slowness of God’s method. 
It seems geologically and even historically to be an un- 
ending succession of trial and error and to occupy eons of 
time. Time, so scarce and so precious to man, seems the 
cheapest thing to God. This earth was once without life, 
hot, seismical, elemental—a chaos indeed. When life ap- 
peared it was dull, slow, and simple, and, when it grew to 
power, it presented what looked like a bad dream of 
malevolence. Great creatures, stupid appetites, stalked the 
earth and devoured one another, and this period lasted a 
very long time. One of these creatures, weaker than most 
of the lords of the earth, learned to walk on his hind legs 
and so developed hands, and the hands helped to develop 
a brain. The brain enabled him to use a new force, intelli- 
gence, in order to save himself and get his way. Intelligence 
developed into art and, strangely enough, into morals. The 
tenderest love and the justest altruism arose slowly and 
ultimately became the great forces of the earth. Who then 
is so hardy as to set an arbitrary limit to God’s plan for s 
men on earth? God will take his time, but, in spite of wars 4 


and wickedness, the latent forces, the great forces, may “a 
triumph in the end. p 
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Interest, which is ultimately self-interest, arises from 
witnessing a struggle or contest such as that in which we 
are or might be or must be engaged, and drama is the 
great representative art in time and space which best serves 
to bring before us man’s various struggles with his environ- 
ment. If there is no struggle, there is no dramatic interest. 
This is particularly true of tragedy which, as conceived of 
by Aristotle, is quite definitely directed toward the purging 
of our emotions through pity and fear; pity for human 
misfortune, and fear that we too may be unfortunate. 

From this point of view there is no tragedy in the ac- 
tions of God. Humanly conceived, God the Father may 
suffer because of the recalcitrance of his offspring or be- 
cause of the inroads of the enemy. You may recall that 
the character God remarks in Green Pastures, “It’s a lot 
of trouble being God.”’ But this is not the God of all power 
and illimitable patience who caused to evolve, and is causing 
to evolve, by slow process the civilized world and the race 
of man. That God is sure to have his way in his good time. 
It is clear, however, there is no drama in complete com- 
mand, perfect competence, perfect knowledge. Hence it 
comes about that The Tempest has never been a dramatic 
success and is best enacted as a theatrical spectacle. Pros- 
pero has everything his own way and is therefore interesting 
only as a poet and philosopher. Perhaps Prospero had bored 
his creator a little bit, for Prospero determines to forsake 
magic and return to the land of men where there is no 
perfection and nobody has his own way. 


But this rough magic 
I here abjure, ........ 

T’ll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than ever did plummet sound 


Yll drown my book. 
(V, i, 50-57) 
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The surrender of the staff of power and the book of knowl- 
edge was a big price to pay for the privilege of living just 
the blundering life of a mortal upon earth. 

There is no drama also in mere non-participation, 
whether it arises from avoidance of the conflict or from 
definite refusal to participate. The first sort is denounced 
by Milton, who says in Areopagitica: “I cannot praise a 
fugitive and cloister’d virtue, unexercis’d and unbreath’d, 
that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run 
for, not without dust and heat.’’ The second is embodied in 
the ancient and absolute story of Timon of Athens, who, 
having been deceived and cheated by all his fellowmen, be- 
comes a complete and incurable misanthrope. He denounces 
the sycophants who have abused his generosity, retires to 
the seashore, and dies after having written an epitaph in 
which he curses mankind. Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens 
is a play which contains some of the best of Shakespeare’s 
writing but was apparently left by its author incomplete. 
Shakespeare enjoyed doing parts of the play, such as the 
rogue-like crookedness of his flatterers and Timon’s curses 
directed against mankind, but seems to have sickened of 
the dramatically unworkable subject. The main theme, be- 
cause there is no struggle, is impossible of tragic treatment. 
Timon, who does nothing, is at the opposite pole from 
Prospero, who does everything. The range of action must 
somehow lie between Prospero and Timon. 

It is somewhere recorded that Dr. Johnson was much 
touched on one occasion by the words of a beggar woman 
who described herself to him as “an old struggler.” He, 
remembering the course of his life, applied the words to 
himself. Bunyan walked through “the Wilderness of this 
World” and saw in his dream “a man clothed in rags, 
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standing in a certain place, with his face from his own 
house, a book in his hand, and a great burden upon his 
back.” That man “brake out with a lamentable cry; saying, 
What shall I do?”’ Always man’s life is set in the midst 
of struggle, and no figure of speech, about life as of a 
battle, a pilgrimage, a servant in the house, or a prodigal 
son, ever fails to embody the concept of struggle. 

In Shakespeare the typical case is Hamlet. It is the fail- 
ure to recognize this fact that has caused the play to be 
so widely misunderstood in spite of the fact that it is the 
easiest of Shakespeare’s tragedies to understand, and the 
one most widely applicable to normal life. Hamlet has 
been explained away by many critics, he has been vulgarly 
misunderstood, but he continues inescapable, because Ham- 
let is Everyman. The terms of the problem of living, both 
as conceived by Shakespeare’s age and by ours, are two. 
The first of these is courage to undertake and to do. All 
men hesitate to take up arms against a sea of troubles, and 
all men are prone to hesitation and delay. All the blame 
bestowed upon Hamlet as a procrastinator rests squarely 
on the shoulders of men, and they know it. They too, if 
they are honest with themselves, must pause and say, 

Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 
A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, “This thing’s to do.” 
(IV, iv, 39-44) 

But there is also another principle widely recognized by 
the Renaissance. Before a man can act effectively he must 
master his own soul. His hand must be guided by intelli- 
gence. His reason must rule, and he must achieve the calm- 
ness which comes with self-knowledge and self-control. 
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He must learn to be indifferent to what Hamlet calls ‘“‘the 
event.” Shakespeare makes this abundantly clear all through 
the play of Hamlet. The soliloquies show Hamlet’s pro- 
gression toward action and peace of mind. Horatio stands 
on one side of him as a man who has self-mastery, and 
Fortinbras on the other as a man to whom action Is easy. 

This struggle to act and to act wisely, to discharge one’s 
duty with some indifference to the consequences, is man’s 
most typical struggle in the world. Indeed, it is the typical 
struggle of the race of man against his earthly environ- 
ment both now and through the eons of time. This is the 
reason why Hamlet is perhaps the most significant literary 
work ever written by the human hand and also the reason 
why Hamlet inescapably intrudes itself into the minds of 
the civilized world. Jerome Cardan, the Milanese physician 
of the sixteenth century, suffered so much from the blows 
of fortune and the stress of living that he wrote a book 
De Consolatione to give himself courage to do, to suffer, 
and be calm. There is no doubt in my mind that Shakespeare 
knew this book and that it aided him in conceiving of his 
most typical character. 

There is no doubt about the genuineness of the troubles 
that beset Hamlet. His first soliloquy shows him shocked, 
stupefied, his hand inert: 


Ham, O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter! O God! God! 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
Fie on’t! ah fie! ’tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. That it should come to this! 
But two months dead: nay, not so much, not two: 
So excellent a king; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr; so loving to my mother 
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That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 

Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth! 

Must I remember? why, she would hang on him, 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on: and yet, within a month— 

Let me not think on’t—Frailty, thy name is woman! 
(I, ii, 129-146) 


It is not nor it cannot come to good: 
But break, my heart; for I must hold my tongue. 
(I, ii, 158-159) 


The exhortation of his father’s ghost plunges him into a 
state of bewilderment: 


Ham. Remember thee! 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
T’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there; 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix’d with baser matter: yes, by heaven! 
O most pernicious woman! 
O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 
My tables,—meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 
At least I’m sure it may be so in Denmark: 
(Writing) 
So uncle, there you are. Now to my word; 
It is ‘Adieu, adieu! remember me.’ 
I have sworn ’t. 
(I, v, 97-112) 


In the most famous of the soliloquies it is plain that 
Hamlet has progressed to a state of balance between action 
and inaction so typical that the world has learned it by 
heart: 


Ham. To be, or not to be: that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them. 
(III, i, 56-60) 
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In the most seriously debated soliloquy of the plot it is 
plain that Hamlet has studied his part so well that we 
think him over-scrupulous. The King is at prayer and 
Hamlet looks at him: 

Ham. Now might I do it pat, now he is praying; 

And now I'll do ’t. 
(III, iii, 72-73) 
Then he decides against immediate action, not through 
cowardice, but through thinking too precisely on the event. 
He still lacks that indifference to consequences which he 
must achieve before he becomes the perfect hero: 

Ham. And so he goes to heaven; 

And so am I revenged. That would be scann’d: 

A villain kills my father: and for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 

To heaven. 

O, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

He took my father grossly, full of bread; 

With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May; 
And how his audit stands who knows save heaven? 
But in our circumstance and course of thought, 
*Tis heavy with him: and am I then revenged, 

To take him in the purging of his soul, 


When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 
No! 


Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid hent. 
(III, iii, 73-88) 


It should be borne in mind that Hamlet’s failure to act is 
not due to mere procrastination. It is due to a desire to act 
too exquisitely, to regulate all the consequences. The stand- 
ard of revenge required that the avenger should be com- 
pletely evened with his victim. Cutwolfe in Jack Wilton 
follows exactly the Italian prescription. He has tracked 
down his victim and has him at the pistol’s point. The rule 
demands that he shall destroy his enemy’s soul as well as 
his body. He accordingly promises to spare his victim’s 
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life if the poor wretch will abjure Christ. When his enemy 
has cursed God and renounced salvation, Cutwolfe fires 
his pistol into his victim’s mouth, so that there might be 
no recantation. Hamlet is not to blame for not killing the 
King. He is trying to do the thing properly, and like other 
human beings merely makes a mistake, which, like most 
mistakes, results in a greater one—the killing of Polonius 
behind the arras: 


Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 
I took thee for thy better. 


(III, iv, 31-32) 


During the period of inaction brought upon him by his 
misfortune Hamlet in a very human way keeps his courage 
up by blaming himself, nowhere more obviously than in 
the soliloquy he utters after he beholds the march of the 
troops commanded by Fortinbras: 


Ham. How all occasions do inform against me, 
And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 
Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 
A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to say ‘This thing’s to do;’ 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
To do ’t. 
(IV, iv, 32-46) 


That Hamlet has progressed to a more philosophic state 
of mind with reference to the value of life appears in his 
conversation with Horatio in the churchyard, and when 
we again hear his general voice toward the end of the play 
it announces his triumph over life and death: 
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Hor. You will lose this wager, my lord. 

Ham. I do not think so; since he went into France, I have been in con- 
tinued practice; I shall win at the odds. But thou would’st not think 
how ill all’s here about my heart: but it is no matter. 


Hor. Nay, good my lord,— 

Ham. It is but foolery; but it is such a kind of gain-giving, as would 
perhaps trouble a woman. 

Hor. If your mind dislike any thing, obey it: I will forestal their repair 
hither, and say you are not fit. 

Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury: there’s a special providence in the 
fall of a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to 
come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come: the readi- 
ness is all: since no man has aught of what he leaves, what is’t 
to leave betimes? Let be. 

(V, ii, 219-235) 


Because Hamlet exemplifies so well what I have called 
the range of action and because my interpretation is not 
the customary one, I should like to review what I have 
been saying from a slightly different point of view. I am 
anxious to be understood. Hamlet may be taken as the 
central and possibly the most significant of Shakespeare’s 
contributions to the Elizabethan drama. He was to make 
other contributions later, but Hamlet is an essential achieve- 
ment of Shakespeare as a dramatist. 

There is reason for thinking that he wrote the play in 
its full form about the year 1601. The first quarto version, 
a most imperfect copy certainly prepared in some irregular 
and hasty way for acting on the stage, has been partly 
revamped from the authorized copy. It has parts derived 
verbatim from the true text. The first quarto was entered 
in the Stationers’ Register in 1602, so that the full version 
must have been in existence at that time. There is a reference 
to Hamlet in Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia which almost 
certainly is to be dated between 1598 and 1601, so that 


Hamlet may be taken as a starting point for the new 
century. 
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Hamlet shows an awareness on Shakespeare’s part of the 
new way of thinking. The ethical contest in the play is not 
immediately between passion and reason, but between pas- 
sion and self-control or stoical indifference to the blows of 
fortune. Shakespeare in Hamlet sees man’s situation in 
life in the broadest possible way, but the remedy for man’s 
ills which he proposes and works out triumphantly is quite 
definitely stated in stoical terms. 

The problem confronting Hamlet may be thus stated: 
man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward; how shall 
man triumph over this universal enemy? His only salvation 
lies in the control of his mind, since the frame of his being 
is within his own mind. Hamlet suddenly found himself 
deeply immersed in trouble, and his tendency, like that of 
all men, was to lose himself in a wilderness of eternal 
woe. But Hamlet has the clue to the mystery, and it is he 
who says, ‘““There is nothing either good or bad, but think- 
ing makes it so.”’ It follows that to achieve victory Hamlet, 
like all men, must control his mind. This is a goal of the 
Renaissance reinforced by stoical teachings. 

Misery and solicitude tie man’s hands and leave him 
forever impotent. He must learn to be indifferent to con- 
sequences and yet must also act. The terms of life as the 
Renaissance saw it, and as we see it, are a settled and 
balanced self-control plus action. The play of Hamlet rests 
upon these two fundamentals of individual life, and, in 
spite of all attempts to explain it away, Hamlet cannot be 
ignored; it does not allow itself to be forgotten. However 
much critics may declare they are not as other men, Hamlet 
returns to plague them. To say that Hamlet is worried and 
hesitant, ‘lapsed in time and passion,” is merely to say 
that all men are so or may be so. There is even an opinion 
in inferior and ill-informed minds that Hamlet is a special 
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sort of defective person, the horrible example of a doubter. 
Shakespeare means that all men are doubters, that all men 
let go by the important acting of a dread command, and 
has, in point of fact, told the story with the utmost clarity. 
It is only the mistakes and vanities of critics which have 
made a mystery of it. Hamlet is the most universally ap- 
plicable of Shakespeare’s plays, and this circumstance ac- 
counts for its popularity among all classes and all ages; it 
offers a solution of the problem of man alive. 

Shakespeare makes clear in many places what kind of 
man Hamlet is. For example, early in the play he has 
Hamlet comment most wisely on the Danish courtly habit 
of drunkenness (I, iv, 13-38), and Hamlet often speaks 
with princely wisdom. Poor Ophelia’s heart-broken com- 
ment beginning, ‘‘O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown”’ 
(III, i, 158-169), expresses the current Renaissance ideal 
of noble young manhood. Shakespeare not only makes clear 
the kind of man Hamlet is but also in many places the kind 
of man he would like to be. The most remarkable of these 
passages is the address to Horatio (III, ii, 59-92) be- 
ginning, 


Horatio, thou are e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal. 


Hamlet, like Horatio, would fain be 


As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing. 


He would also be one with those 


Whose blood and judgement are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. 


If Horatio exemplifies the one side of Hamlet’s ideal, 
Fortinbras as clearly expresses the other. Fortinbras is a 
man of action, and Hamlet envies him. Few men in the 
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world have a full measure of these two gifts and all men 
strive for them, so that in depicting the ideals of his hero 
Shakespeare has chosen to depict the common state of man. 

A third element, the element of uncontrollable destiny, 
will form for us a final condition which determines human 
action. When Hamlet has satisfied his conscience, he takes 
action. When he does so Fate steps in, and Hamlet makes 
a costly mistake. When he thought he was stabbing the 
wicked king through the arras, he stabbed Polonius. Who 
is he that draws the breath of life that does not make 
mistakes! Hamlet understands what has happened: 

Heaven hath pleas’d it so, 

To punish me with this and this with me. 
The consequences of the error, as every one knows, are 
serious, in a sense fatal, and the dangers in which it involves 
Hamlet are such that he could meet them only with the 
resourcefulness of active resolution. 

In the soliloquy (IV, iv, 32-66) beginning, “How all 
occasions do inform against me,” we find Hamlet, after 
seeing the troops of the young Fortinbras on the march, 
heaping bitter reproaches on himself, but, while he is re- 
proaching himself, he is strengthening his own resolution. 
To do this was neither strong nor weak as such; it was 
merely human or, at least, merely a dramatic custom; for 
it is clear that Shakespeare meant to depict a spiritual vic- 
tory on Hamlet’s part against general human weakness— 
to show Hamlet in the end ready for action and uncaring 
for any consequences. In that mood he approaches the duel 


with Laertes. 


This state of mind, we will agree, is, not only for Ham- 
let, but for all mankind, a consummation devoutly to be 


wished. With its implicit doctrine of watchfulness, faith, 


and the will to act, Hamlet thus becomes a great treatise 
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on human conduct, a focal point in the ethics of Shakespeare 
and his age. 

Hamlet, who speaks with the voice of the Renaissance, 
is right. Action is fundamental, but it must be wise action, 
neither too much nor too little, neither too soon nor too 
late. It must, moreover, have back of it noble purpose and 
the pursuit of the service of God. The cool calculation of 
Iago and the iron resolution of Richard Crookback are not 
what is wanted in the world. The executive qualities on 
which the Renaissance put so much stress may be used in 
the service of evil. But, granted the will to good, the tan- 
talizing thing about the matter is that little can be arranged 
beforehand. We must, like soldiers in the field, meet the 
unseen, the unexpected, and the arduous. Bacon repeats the 
myth “That Hercules, when he went to unbind Prometheus 
(by whom human nature is represented), sailed the length 
of the great ocean in an earthen pot or pitcher.’ Hamlet is 
only vaguely aware of the crisis he is to face and yet his 
mood is the conquering mood of action. He is ready. 

When man settles down to the enjoyment of his facti- 
tious plans and regards seeming tranquillity or a deed ac- 
complished as the end of the matter, he becomes a prey to 
heedless inaction and dangerous illusion. It is paradoxically 
easier to gird ourselves for battle than it is to live wisely 
in the time of peace. 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 


That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unused. 


Life is sure to become a crisis for every man and woman 
who is born with a brave heart and an aspiring mind. 


Decision sooner or later becomes necessity. It is not, how- 
ever, so much decision as a readiness and an ability to 
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decide with which ethics concerns itself, for the issues of 
the future cannot be known. The only possible resources 
with which to meet the demands of the future are those 
which Hamlet finally achieves—watchfulness, courage, 
humility, and faith. Just as we lie back in our slumbers of 
indifference and selfish indulgence, our sleep is rudely 
broken, and crisis is at hand. Moments of crisis and hours 
of trial confront us, for these things issue from the very 
nature of human existence. Hamlet’s much advertised hesi- 
tation is no special fault of his. It is a general fault of 
humanity. 

It is not individuals only to whom this law applies but 
to peoples also. Nations are now in commotion, and war 
has seized upon the whole world. Men are marching to 
battle, the skies are full of warplanes, ships are being sunk 
at sea, and the rumble of artillery shakes the earth. Some- 
thing beyond our control, yet which is of the very nature 
of things, is moving in and through our world. This is no 
new experience. In various ways and at always unexpected 
times there are loosed upon the world these horrors of war. 
The Four Horsemen ride again. God arouses us and com- 
pels us to concern ourselves about his truth, which is the 
very meaning of life. 

It was only yesterday that we lived in what we fancied 
was security. Our selfishness and carelessness were then 
laying the bases, without our realization, for the disasters 
we now face. As Henry M. Wriston puts it in Prepare for 
Peace (New York, 1941, p. 2) : “It should be observed that 
war succeeds peace; it does not ‘destroy’ it. Peace has 
already broken down before war ensues. Reason has failed, 
justice has been abandoned, morals have disintegrated be- 
fore there is a resort to force. War is not the cause of the 
failure of peace; it is the consequence of that failure.” 
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Perhaps we already begin to perceive an approaching 
end. If so, it is a beginning for those who are awake and 
ready. It is here that the analogy between the individual 
and the state becomes acute. At the height of his philosophic 
attainment Hamlet declares, “there’s a special providence 
in the fall of a sparrow,” and at the end of his speech he 
adds, “the readiness is all.’ Our national purpose must be 
noble, as his was, our courage must be strong, and we 
must be prepared to wait even at the moment of action. 
We must learn to look beyond ourselves for salvation and 
lasting victory. We must listen to the cool, clear voice of 
Christianity, to which in matters of war and peace we have 
habitually turned a deaf ear. There is no other road to 
lasting peace among men. We must prepare our minds and 
hearts for the new day of opportunity. As the matter is 
put by E. G. Homrighausen in an eloquent sermon (“‘Life’s 
Perennial Emergency,” The Pulpit, Vol. XIV, pp. 221- 
224), to which I acknowledge indebtedness: “if men fail 
here, or go to sleep in moral inaction, the door will again 
be shut; and while we go to procure the necessary resources 
to pursue a just international order, we shall have missed 
the great opportunity.” 

It is perhaps not carrying the philosophy of Shake- 
speare’s greatest moral play too far thus to apply it to the 
field of international life. The principles are the same, and 
it has been acknowledged since Plato’s time that the ethics 
of men and of nations are one and the same. Few of 
Shakespeare’s plays are so positive in their implications 
as is Hamlet. The Tempest perhaps comes nearest to 
Hamlet in its exaltation of the mood of wisdom directed 
to beneficent purpose. Henry V stresses action and en- 
deavor for a noble end. Wisdom and futility play hide- 
and-seek in Troilus and Cressida. Romeo and Juliet, Rich- 
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ard Ill, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth display the cura- 
tive nature of strife, bring us calm after a great storm, and 
point us along the road to watchfulness, humility, repent- 
ance, courage, and faith. 

We shall not attain these virtues, personal or national, 
all at once. Indeed, we shall probably proceed to our goal 
through infinite trial and multitudinous error. But let us 
not despair. God’s days are eons, and we must perforce 
give God his time. Let us not meantime say that the struggle 
availeth naught, for a wise and courageous struggle with 
environment, to which we are born, is the essential purpose 
of our lives. Let us not hold our hands in idleness or busy 
them in greed and frivolity. Shakespeare never repeats the 
banal insults of the modern optimist who tells us that life 
is easy. Shakespeare deals in matters which are probable 
to human thought and stands in dignified poise, like Bacon. 
He too says in effect: 


The virtue of prosperity is temperance; the virtue of adversity is 
fortitude; which in morals is the more heroical virtue. Prosperity is 
the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the blessing of the New; 
which carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of 
God’s favor. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s 
harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the 
pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the afflic- 
tions of Job than the felicities of Salomon. Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes; and adversity is not without comforts and 
hopes. 


What Bacon gives us is a pattern of life drawn from 
the experience of many men. In its convincing probability 
it is not unlike the patterns in Shakespeare's Hamlet and 
others of his plays. But Shakespeare’s patterns are more 
limited to the actual lives of individuals than those of Bacon. 
Perhaps the pattern of the life of Hamlet is the most 
widely applicable of all, since it seems to outline to some 
degree the struggle against environment of every man alive. 
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Prospero shows us a pattern of mastery, Henry V of king- 
ship, Ulysses of worldly wisdom, Imogen of wifely loyalty, 
and so on with others. For the most part Shakespeare 
shows us moral victories gained at the cost of disaster and 
death, of victories arising out of the defeat of the wicked. 

The field of battle, as we have seen, lies between the 
poles of mastery and despair; between Prospero and 
Timon; and, although it is customary to regard the great 
serious plays as special cases only, one can see the lines and 
forms of vital patterns in many of them. Romeo and Juliet 
seem to be youth, and their story the conflict of youth with 
the sins and errors of age and the established animosities 
and prejudices of society. Lear is more than an unfortunate 
old man. He seems also to be old age as known and ex- 
perienced in the world. His faults are the faults of old age, 
to be sure; but he carries also in himself and his reactions 
to disaster a justification of growing old. To Romeo one 
would add Prince Hal, Bertram, Claudio, Hotspur, and a 
dozen others; and to Lear characters like John of Gaunt, 
Humphrey of Gloucester, and Wolsey, for from Shake- 
speare’s unity of opinion one may derive a gallery of both 
youth and old age. The middle distance, with ‘dogged 
York,” Bolingbroke, Brutus, Antony, Macbeth, Othello, 
and a score of others, is too full to be considered here. 

One would not go too far in insisting on the general 
significance of Shakespeare’s characters, but we may with 
safety proceed even farther than we have suggested; for 
Shakespeare seems to invite us to live. He would plainly 
have us participate in the battle of life. He blows a trumpet 
to summon us to enter the fray, which he seems to say is 
somehow good. 


Ill 
THE DEPTHS OF UNDERSTANDING 


N using the word “understanding” in the title of this 
lecture I have in mind the older sense of the word as 
the greatest power of the mind, an intuitional power to 
distinguish truth from falsehood and to adapt means to 
ends; as it is used, for example, in the Book of Job 
(xxxii. 8) : “There is a spirit in man; and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 

We have had before us from the beginning the question 
of whether Shakespeare has an actual value in our modern, 
much advanced life even in its most enlightened and refined 
aspects. I have a thesis, which I shall by and by state, that 
seems to offer at least a possible point of departure in the 
appreciation of Shakespeare’s permanent value in the world. 

Let us first consider the process of living and learning 
from the point of view of the quest for truth. We shall not 
perhaps get very far with it, for truth is a very general 
word and the systematic quest for truth is the most difficult 
of man’s undertakings. The difficulty I refer to is that truth 
is often elusive truth, truth disguised, truth malformed by 
individual and social interests, dismembered and scattered 
truth such as Milton talks about in Areopagitica, truth 
hidden in masses of contention and controversy, truth which 
lies beyond the ranges of customary human contemplation, 
as that of mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, and 
biology, and their interrelations, the ample and extensive 
truth that is baffling because of its variety and multiplicity, 
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and finally the truth that conceals itself by its very obvious- 
ness. One might think the quest for truth too complicated 
for the ordinary man; but not so, since truth comes easily 
and sufficiently to a state of simple honesty, often yields 
to mere naiveté, and its determination is largely dependent 
on an attitude of mind. 

In its wider aspects the quest for truth is an heroic 
enterprise. “Truth indeed,” says Milton in Areopagitica, 
“came once into the world with her divine Master, and was 
a perfect shape most glorious to look on: but when he 
ascended, and his Apostles after him were laid asleep, then 
straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that story 
goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, how 
they dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgin Truth, hewd 
her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them 
to the four winds. From that time ever since, the sad friends 
of Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the careful search 
that Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and 
down gathering up limb by limb still as they could find 
them. We have not yet found them all.” 

The proposition I wish you to consider is that truth and 
originality are one. In putting forward a simple statement 
of this kind I am not sure whether I am announcing a new 
and probable hypothesis or a mere commonplace, but, at 
any rate, there is much to support it. What we call orig- 
inality is not merely new creation or the systematic or 
accidental discovery of something hitherto unknown. It is 
a process of redemption as well as creation and it takes 
cognizance also of mere inertness and of active destruction 
with its motives, beneficent or malevolent. It is a broader 
thing than any one of these and is not merely the laying 
bare of that which is concealed. I believe that no scientist 
will object to regarding his own greatest feats of originality 
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as a full and conscious search for the actual truth. When 
an investigator has discovered the truth he has brought a 
new idea into the world; he has been original as truly as 
any artist in literature or any of the fine arts. The concept 
of originality as the search for truth satisfies all that my 
experience has taught me as a scholar, all I have observed 
of the activities of scholars and scientists. In this sense at 
least there is no new thing under the sun, since all fabrica- 
tions must conform to truth in order to be original. I be- 
lieve, moreover, that this hypothesis will explain the orig- 
inality of Shakespeare. 

In the sense of the discovery of truth Shakespeare has 
illimitable originality. He is inexhaustible, not only in the 
revelation of beauty, but in the discovery of truth. 

Let us consider a few passages which have to do with 
action, since they may reveal the originality of which I 
speak. 

Romeo’s reply to the cautious friar is as faithful to the 
nature of true love, as the friar’s warning is to worldly 
wisdom: 


Rom. Amen, amen! but come what sorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight: 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare; 
It is enough that I may but call her mine. 
(Romeo and Juliet, II, vi, 3-8) 


Helena’s unsupported resolution as she undertakes her 
seemingly hopeless quest has nerved the minds and hands 
of youth throughout the ages: 


Hel. Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven: the fated sky 
Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull. 
(All’s Well that Ends Well, I, i, 231-234) 
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Life is an uncertain venture, and it is Shakespeare who 
tells us that our errors may prove blessings: 


Ham. And praised be rashness for it, let us know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall: and that should teach us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 


Rough-hew them how we will,— 
(Hamlet, V, ii, 7-11) 


In this realm of action where is there greater wisdom 
than in these words: 


He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe, and make his wrongs 
His outsides, to wear them like his raiment, carelessly, 
And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, 
To bring it into danger. 

(Timon of Athens, Ill, v, 31-35) 


The Tempest, although not a drama of action, is yet full 

of the deepest philosophy of the subject: 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 
Do I take part: the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further. 
(The Tempest, V, i, 25-30) 

Or hear Posthumus in Cymbeline on the inferiority of 

action to restraint: 
Kneel not to me: 
The power that I have on you is to spare you; 
The malice towards you to forgive you: live, 
And deal with others better. 
(Cymbeline, V, v, 417-420) 

In final consideration of Shakespeare’s philosophy of con- 
duct I ask you to look with me at a passage from Julius 
Caesar which long puzzled me. It is the final speech of 
Marcus Brutus. Brutus has finally renounced the philosophy 
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of the Stoics and has decided to take his own life. He no 
longer blames Cato “‘for the death which he did give him- 
self.” In a scene of infinite pathos he is bidding farewell to 
his faithful followers: 


Bru, Farewell to you; and you; and you, Volumnias. 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep; 
Farewell to thee too, Strato. Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 


Surely, I said to myself, this is mere rhetoric. Brutus has 
been deceived, not only by Octavius and Antony, but by 
Cassius and his other friends as well. But when I read on 
I discovered the real meaning of his words: 


I shall have glory by this losing day 

More than Octavius and Mark Antony 

By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 

So fare you well at once; for Brutus’ tongue 

Hath almost ended his life’s history: 

Night now hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would rest, 

That have but labour’d to attain this hour. 

(Julius Caesar, V, v, 31-43) 

I saw that in Shakespeare’s great philosophy of life the 
man of pure motives and upright heart cannot be robbed 
of his glory. 

One might go on indefinitely citing passages of urgency, 
for in the depiction of action Shakespeare is unequaled. 
Many of his phrases have entered the popular mind as 
proverbs because of this quality and this alone. Such pas- 
sages are, ‘“‘A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!,” 
“Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more,’’ and 
“Tay on, Macduff, And damn’d be him that first cries 
‘Hold, enough!’ ” Where can one find a passage so instinct 
with action as the following from King John: 


Be great in act, as you have been in thought; 
Let not the world see fear and sad distrust 
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Govern the motion of a kingly eye: 
Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threatener and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror: so shall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours from the great, 
Grow great by your example and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 

(V, i, 45-53) 


Characteristically Shakespeare’s revelations of truth are 
revelations about living, about character, about human sit- 
uations. Man, like Lear, “hath ever but slenderly known 
himself” (I, i, 297), and it is in the revelation of man 
to himself that Shakespeare’s greatest achievements are 
made. Now, what happens when a man comes to himself? 
There is no denying the fact that the moment is the greatest 
moment in life. It may come quickly, easily, and often; but, 
if it never comes or comes too late, there is trouble in store 
for that man. The idea that man often comes to himself 
in a moment has much to commend it. Such is the well- 
authenticated phenomenon of religious conversion and such 
also is the frequent experience of falling in love. Some men 
are never smitten with a consciousness that they are sinners, 
never bend themselves to repentance, never feel that Christ 
has taken away the burden of their sin. It is also true that 
some men never fall in love, and I think that both situations 
are to be regretted. In order that we may not pass over 
this point too hastily let me read you a paragraph from 
Woodrow Wilson’s masterly little essay entitled ““When a 
Man Comes to Himself”: 

It is enough to know that there are some laws which govern a man’s 
awakening to know himself and the right part to play. A man is the 
part he plays among his fellows. He is not isolated; he cannot be. His 
life is made up of the relations he bears to others—is made or marred 
by those relations, guided by them, judged by them, expressed in them. 


There is nothing else on which he can spend his spirit—nothing else 
that we can see. It is by these he gets his spiritual growth; it is by 
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these we see his character revealed, his purpose, and his gifts. Some 
play with a certain natural passion, an unstudied directness, without 
grace, without modulation, with no study of the masters or conscious- 
ness of the pervading spirit of the plot; others give all their thought 
to their costume and think only of the audience; a few act as those who 
have mastered the secrets of a serious art, with deliberate subordina- 
tion of themselves to the great end and motive of the play, spending 
themselves like good servants, indulging no wilfulness, obtruding no 
eccentricity, lending heart and tone and gesture to the perfect progress 
of the action. These have “found themselves,” and have all the ease 
of a perfect adjustment. 


Shakespeare’s most definite study of the normal man 
who comes to himself is of course Prince Hal, later the 
great English hero Henry V. Hal’s coming to himself is 
slower, less dramatic than other cases; for Shakespeare has 
pitted against Prince Hal’s reformation Sir John Falstaff, 
his wittiest and most seductive character. Prince Hal goes 
back repeatedly to his tavern companies in Eastcheap, and 
on more than one occasion remembers affectionately “‘that 
creature small beer.” But when his reformation appears to 
his kingdom, it is striking and convincing. Shakespeare, for 
the sake of informing the audience, had had him prophesy 


at an early time— 
So, when this loose behaviour I throw off 
And pay the debt I never promised, 
By how much better than my word I am, 
By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes; 
And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 
(I Henry IV, I, ii, 231-238) 


The famous scene of the rejection of Falstaff in the 
Second Part of King Henry IV has lost something of its 
original significance because of modern anachronistic sym- 
pathy for Falstaff; but the new king was at the parting of 
the ways and was perhaps in some danger when he made 
his speech to Falstaff: 
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I know thee not, old man: fall to thy prayers; 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! 
I have long dream’d of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit-swell’d, so old and so profane; 
But, being awaked, I do despise my dream. 
Make less thy body hence, and more thy grace; 
Leave gormandizing; know the grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for other men. 
Reply not to me with a fool-born jest: 
Presume not that I am the thing I was; 
For God doth know, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turn’d away my former self; 
So will I those that kept me company. 

(V, v, 51-63) 


‘Reply not to me with a fool-born jest.’’ The unuttered jest! 
The King saw it in Falstaff’s eye. What a jest it might have 
been had King Henry permitted it to come to utterance! 
Falstaff, thus under fire, could not safely be allowed to 
speak. 

But most of the cases of self-realization in Shakespeare 
are less normal than that of Henry V. They appear usually 
under stress of tragedy. To be sure, the act or grace of 
self-knowledge comes in different ways to different men, 
and to mark the ways and times seems to have been a thing 
which engaged Shakespeare’s genius. To a hero blinded by 
pride, self-conceit, or passion the moment of self-revelation 
often comes too late. In the play of King Richard II, a 
play which has great significance in Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment as a writer of tragedy, the mental act of the hero in 
daring to be himself is reserved until the last few seconds 
of his life, but is nevertheless clearly marked and convincing. 
Richard II was a fascinating person, even his enemies feel 
it, and a sort of sorrow hangs over Bolingbroke as he 
deposes Richard. Richard II is a poet born, albeit a senti- 
mentalist utterly unable until the very end to see himself 
as he is and to adapt himself to the inexorable demands 
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of actual affairs. In the scene of his death (V, v.) he is 
represented in soliloquy studying 


how I may compare 
This prison where I live unto the world. 


‘ 


He finds it difficult and shows the great artist’s persistent 
patience when he says, 


I cannot do it; yet I'll hammer it out. 


The keeper of the prison at Pomfret enters ahead of the 
men hired to murder Richard. The keeper refuses to taste 
the food, evidently poisoned, which he has brought, and 
Richard loses his temper and beats the keeper. Just then 
Exton with his servants rushes in. Richard cries 


How now! What means death in the rude assault? 

Villain, thy own hand yields thy death’s instrument. 
The King snatches an axe from a servant and kills his as- 
sailant. He kills another and cries, 


Go thou, and fill another room in hell. 


Then Exton strikes him down. Thus in the last second of 
his life Richard II for the first time in all that life strikes 
an honest blow in his own defense, and we somehow feel 
that our intuitions have been justified in believing that 
somewhere in this vain and ineffectual king there was 
hidden the soul of a man. 

The case of Othello’s self-realization is somewhat like 
that of Richard II. He comes to himself too late, although 
the inimical force was not so much within him as without. 
Iago has fooled Othello to the top of his bent, and has 
built up in Othello such a fortress of passion that Othello 
rejects both his own better judgment and nature and such 
convincing testimony as that brought to him in the burning 
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words of Emilia. He is deaf to the importunate petitions 
of Desdemona herself, which are very moving; for nobody 
has ever known better than Shakespeare the passion of one 
who pleads for his life. Othello, taking on himself the jus- 
tice of God, the acme of tragic madness in both ancient 
and modern drama, destroys Desdemona. Then the calm 
floods of a sane objective world overwhelm him, and he 
sees what he has done. It is then that he says: _ 


Oth. Behold, I have a weapon; 

A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier’s thigh: I have seen the day, 
That, with this little arm and this good sword, 
I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop: but, O vain boast! 
Who can control his fate? ’tis not so now. 
Be not afraid, though you do see me weapon’d; 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 
And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 
Do you go back dismay’d? ’tis a lost fear; 
Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 
And he retires. Where should Othello go? 
Now, how dost thou look now? O ill-starr’d wench! 
Pale as thy smock! when we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 
And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl! 
Even like thy chastity. O cruel slave! 
Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this heavenly sight! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire! 
O Desdemona, Desdemona! dead! 

(Othello, V, ii, 259-281) 


From this and from his last great speech one knows that 
Othello has looked into the eyes of Amaranth and seen 
himself as he really is. 

Hamlet is relatively slow in coming to himself, for the 
effort to know himself is long protracted and, although it 
arrives too late to save his life, it arrives in time to save 
his honour for the ages. The case of Lear is like that of 
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Hamlet in its gradual approach. It begins perhaps in Lear’s 
judicious alignment of himself with the tempest, when he 
says, 
Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 


Find out their enemies now. 
(King Lear, III, ii, 49-51) 


Let the wicked, “close pent-up guilts,” 


cry 
These dreadful summoners grace. I am a man 
More sinn’d against than sinning. 

(57-60) 


And again, as Lear approaches the hovel, he has a glimpse 
of himself in relation to the world: 


Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. 
(III, iv, 28-36) 


But it is necessary for Lear to pass through the degrading 
vale of madness before, too late, he knows himself for 


what he is: 
Come, let’s away to prison: 

We too alone will sing like birds i’ the cage: 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out; 
And take upon ’s the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies... . 
Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. 

(V, iii, 8-21) 
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Truly, in Lear’s case, the hunter is home from the hill, and 
is prepared to rest, to leave God’s world to God, and to die. 

One of the most striking cases of this profound dramatic 
revelation of truth is in the tragedy of Coriolanus. It is 
not in this case a revelation of character only, but of situa- 
tion, although the character of the hero is also illuminated. 
Because of his obdurate, although noble, pride and in spite 
of his priceless services to the state, Coriolanus has been 
driven into exile. He has been outrageously and ungratefully 
treated and has gathered into his hands the weapons of 
vengeance. He has joined the Corioli, his country’s enemies, 
and Rome is at his feet. The great ones of Rome have 
begged him to show mercy. Menenius Agrippa, who has 
been as a father to him, has also failed to make him stay his 
hand and has turned broken-heartedly away. Even the 
wretched tribunes of the plebeians have groveled before his 
threat. Last of all there appear his mother, his wife, and 
his son. They furnish the real motive for the withdrawal 
of his forces. The usual way of looking at the event is to 
regard it as an act of ultimate patriotism, but it is more 
than that. Shakespeare himself may have been uncertain as 
to the nature of the man. The speech of Aufidius at the end 
of the fourth act seems to indicate that he was: 


First he was 
A noble servant to them; but he could not 
Carry his honours even: whether ’twas pride, 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man; whether defect of judgement, 
To fail in the disposing of those chances 
Which he was lord of; or whether nature, 
Not to be other than one thing, not moving 
From the casque to the cushion, but commanding peace 
Even with the same austerity and garb 
As he controll’d the war; but one of these— 
As he hath spices of them all, not all, 
For I dare so far free him—made him fear’d, 
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So hated, and so banish’d: but he has a merit 

To choke it in the utterance. So our virtues 

Lie in the interpretation of the time: 

And power, unto itself most commendable, 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 

To extol what it hath done. 

One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail’; 

Rights by rights falter, strengths by strengths do fail. 
(IV, vii, 28-55) 


Certainly Aufidius is puzzled, although he sees that Corio- 
lanus has a merit “to choke it in the utterance.” Probably 
Shakespeare was puzzled also, but, when he came to write 
the scene of the interview between Coriolanus and _ his 
mother, he arrived at a triumphant solution. When Corio- 
lanus has heard the plea of Volumnia, the castigations of 
her tongue make him see the doom that fate, circumstance, 
and human error have involved him in. 


Fol. Say my request’s unjust, 
And spurn me back: but if it be not so, 
Thou art not honest; and the gods will plague thee, 
That thou restrain’st from me the duty which 
To a mother’s part belongs.... 


Come, let us go: 
This fellow had a Volscian to his mother; 
His wife is in Corioli and his child 
Like him by chance. Yet give us our dispatch: 
I am hush’d until our city be a-fire, 
And then I'll speak a little. 


Cor. O mother, mother! 
What have you done? Behold, the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. 


(V, iii, 164-168, 177-185) 

The voice that Coriolanus has heard is not the voice of 
the Roman matron Volumnia only. It is also the voice of 
motherhood in the wide catholic sense and the voice of race. 
What is man but blood and bone, the product of generation? 
The ultimate truth revealed, it seems to me, is that man be- 
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longs with his kind. To reject wife and son and mother is 
to reject self, and by so great a man as Coriolanus this was 
not possible. Coriolanus by this experience was compelled 
to realize himself in the widest sense of the words. 

The idea that it is necessary that a man should come to 
himself is both universal and profound, and, as we have 
seen, Shakespeare is a supreme exponent of that idea. 

He teaches us, to begin with, that all men have a self to 
come to. He is so impartial in his application of the princi- 
ple that it may be said that he has no mere pawns on his 
chessboard. Even his messengers, rustics, servants, and 
ordinary citizens have personality. He writes about kings 
and noblemen, to be sure, but these characters are not the 
only ones into whom he has breathed the breath of life. All 
of his people are alive, even the lowest and most casual; 
and, on the contrary, it may be said that his kings are merely 
men. Whatever they may think about themselves and what- 
ever attributes they may receive from their flatterers, the 
fact remains that in Shakespeare’s world royal nature is 
human nature. 

Shakespeare’s subordinate characters are full of what 
Coleridge calls “‘a lively intellect.’’ Mercutio in Romeo and 
Juliet is a broadly realized character, a poet and a swords- 
man as well as a true friend and a loyal gentleman. The 
Nurse in that play is no copy of an actual woman. She is an 
independent creation. She is admirably generalized as a 
nurse. She has the garrulity of old age, the arrogancy of 
ignorance, the snobbishness of a privileged servant in a 
great family, the grossness of her trade with its petty vices, 
and the lack of principle which arises from a career of ser- 
vility. Coleridge calls attention to the fact that, like all un- 
cultivated persons, she supports her famous memory by 
recalling visual circumstances. But there is a blending force 
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at work in her beyond these typical qualities. Shakespeare 
has entered sympathetically into her mind and heart and 
synthesized her as an actual person. 

Thus Shakespeare’s poetry, like all poetry and like 
religion, generalizes while it individualizes. The aim of both 
is to perfect nature, for the similarities of men are greater 
than their differences. Infinite new combinations of general 
human qualities together with individual markings, the 
whole yivified by sympathetic imagination—this seems to 
be the recipe for humanity as Shakespeare depicts it. His 
characters are thus idealized realities, and this, as I should 
like to suggest, is the conception of man that may be gath- 
ered from both Plato and Jesus. 

The faculty of imagination is not limited by time and 
space or by high and low, nor is there any ultimate justifi- 
cation for such barriers in a world where man’s life is a 
span and where differences among men are so inconsider- 
able that, with a little remoteness, they disappear from sight 
like the corrugations on the skin of an orange. But, although 
this diminishes the importance of individual peculiarities 
among men, it does not diminish the importance of the in- 
dividual human life, but, on the contrary, by ironing out 
social and temporal differences, it increases the substance 
of each human life by making it a part of humanity. Jesus 
saw that the world must have a gospel for all mankind, be- 
cause all mankind matter equally in the eye of God. 

Shakespeare, long before Ibsen, saw his ordinary people 
as human beings, so much so that he has been mistakenly 
called democratic. What he saw was not that all men have 
an equal right to rule in the state—that is a later idea—but 
that even common people are human beings capable of love, 
wisdom, bravery, self-sacrifice, and shrewd good sense, each 
with a feeling of personal pride as truly as any king or any 
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modern man in a free country. Ordinary people are not 
principals in Shakespeare’s plays and only rarely do they 
come into the focus of interest; but, like all men in life, they 
are likely to do so at any moment. I often think of the of- 
fended dignity of Dogberry, who has just been called an 
ass: 

Dog. Dost thou not suspect my place? dost thou not suspect my years? 
O that he were here to write me down an ass! But, masters, re- 
member that I am an ass; though it be not written down, yet 
forget not that I am an ass. No, thou villain, thou art full of piety, 
as shall be proved upon thee by good witness. I am a wise fellow; 
and, which is more, an officer; and, which is more, a householder; 
and, which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any is in Messina; 
and one that knows the law, go to; and a rich fellow enough, go 
to; and a fellow that hath had losses; and one that hath two 
gowns, and every thing handsome about him. Bring him away. 
O that I had been writ down an ass! 

(Much Ado About Nothing, IV, ii, 76-90) 
I think also of the First Citizen who characterizes Corio- 
lanus and all his class and all my class when he says of 
Coriolanus, ‘‘he pays himself with being proud.” I recall 
that mere First Servant in King Lear who sacrifices his life 
in pure humanity endeavoring to protect old Gloucester 
against the plucking out of his eyes. ‘“‘Come,”’ he says to the 
brutal Cornwall, ‘‘and take the chance of anger.’ And 
among like instances I recollect the soldier Scarus in Antony 
and Cleopatra to whom Antony says, ‘“Thou bleedst apace,” 
and who replies, 


I had a wound here that was like a T, 
But now ’tis made an H. 


(IV, vii, 6-8) 
Common men in our times and in all times may be like that 
man, and we do well not to select our heroes too long in 
advance. 
Since Shakespeare’s people, all of them without excep- 
tion, are so vividly human and since Shakespeare was so 
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perspicacious in his discovery of truth about the nature of 
man, there comes up for expression one more thought, per- 
haps the most important of all, before I close. If it is true 
that all men and women, irrespective of rank or class, edu- 
cation, opportunity, or any of the accidents that mark us 
out as singular, have a genius which may be awakened, a 
self which may be realized, is it not fair and proper that 
we should resolve to find ourselves and to occupy our orig- 
inal relation to the universe? I warn you that this is the 
ethical thought of the Renaissance; but we cannot escape 
our heritage, and it is folly to let the better part of it lie 
hidden, a prey to moth and rust. Shall our estates lie long 
in chancery while we live dependent and in relative poverty? 
We can hardly escape the conviction, for ourselves and for 
our country, that 

Men at some times are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 


But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
(Julius Caesar, I, ii, 139-141) 
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